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Peter Penguin Talking 


When full brooks go gurgle-giggle, 

And young worms go wiggle-wiggle, 

And new-hatched chickens chitter, 

: And the robins twitter-twitter— 

well, you know what I mean and it isn’t winter. Maybe you know what 
it feels like, too, to be working at a desk when you'd like to be charging 
across the blue sky on a white cloud or, as second choice, roller skating. 

Sometimes spring affects me so that I can’t get my work done prop- 
erly. Just now one of the editors called, “Get me some punctuation, 
Pete—quick! Hey! what shall I put here, a comma or a semicolon?” 

“Try a worm,” I said. “A curving, crawling, juicy worm. Put a little 
life in your magazine!” 

“Say, are you crazy?” 

“No, I think the children would like it. Imagine the fun on they 
opened the magazine. There would be violets for periods, daffodils for 
question marks, bees for quotes.” 

“But the bees might sting some girl.” 

“Or boy. Then the stung could scream. That’s fun, too. A good, loud 
scream makes you feel fine. Maybe, that’s what I need right now, a 
great—BIG—SC——” 

“Sssh! They call the police if you do that in offices.” 

So I didn’t. I settled down and we made this month’s magazine. I 
hope you like it. Good to have old Oscar back again, isn’t it? Some boys 
and girls in Brunswick, New Jersey, had a birthday party for Oscar last 
winter and made up some Oscar stories themselves, Here is one— 





Oscar was invited to a party and he was going to a beauty parlor to 
get ready for it. When he got to the beauty parlor he opened the door 
and walked in. When he got inside he saw a lot of women. Some of 
them got so frightened when they saw him that they ran out of the 
store. When the beauticians waited on him, they said that they would 
first give him a shampoo. Oscar didn’t know what they meant by 
“shampoo,” but he soon found out and didn’t like it very much. Then 
the beauticians put some smelly stuff on him (it was perfume, but 
Oscar didn’t like it a bit). That night when Oscar got home from the 
party he dived into the bathtub (he always left it full of water). All 
Oscar had to say was, “No more parties and beauty parlors for me. I’d 
rather stay home and take a nice cool bath.” 








The artist William O'Brian, who draws the pictures of Oscar, is 
going into the army soon. Maybe he can draw pictures for one more 
story before he goes. We hope so. The fact is that you are going to 
miss several people from the magazine’s pages because men must go and 
fight for their country when they are needed. Here is Glen Rounds 
going to war. You will remem- 
ber his story of “Whitey’s 
Sunday Horse” and maybe his 
books, Ov’ Paut and THe Buinp © 
Cott. Victor von Hagen who 
wrote “Ramon and the Con- 
dor” this month, will soon be 
in the army, too. 

When you read a story in 
Story PaRADE that you spe- 
cially like, do you ever look at 
the library for books by the 
same author? If you do, you will find that Ellis Credle who wrote 
“‘Janey’s New Shoes” has some good ones, THE Goat THAT WENT TO 
ScHooL, Litre JEEMEs Henry and several more. Or, if you are looking 
up Henry Williams, ask for Kimsi, INDIAN OF THE JUNGLE or TURI OF 
THE Macic FINGERs. 

Edward B. Tracy who wrote the story, “Slipper, a Baby Sea-lion,” in 
the February Story Parapbe has just published a new book, PappLes, 
THE Story oF A SeA-Lion. You won’t want to miss this because it is a 
good story by a man who knows sea-lions. The part about the circus 
is particularly exciting. 

Mice, Men anv E.epuants by Herbert S. Zim is a scientific book 
about one kind of animals—mammals. Of course, that includes human 
beings. Dr. Zim teaches science and has reviewed books on that subject 
for this magazine. He makes science very interesting. 

Spring seems to be a specially good time for books about live crea- 
tures, as we all begin to think of our outdoor hobbies. Insects AND 
Tuer Ways by Bertha M. Parker has some of the finest pictures of 
butterflies, bees, dragonflies and other insects that I have ever seen. AT 
THE SEASHORE by W. W. and Irene Robinson tells about sea gulls and 
hermit crabs, pelicans and jelly fish, and how you can have fun with 
them. Wonvers oF THE Sea has fine pictures of the strange deep-sea 
fishes and tells many interesting facts about life under the sea. 

I hope you won’t forget to write me about your own experiences 


outdoors this summer. Peter Penguin, c/o Story Parape, 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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GRASSHOPPER SONG 


By Laura E. RicHarps 


Dance, dance away, 

While Spring is in the meadow, 
Blithe, blithe and gay, 

While life holds ne’er a shadow. 
While the cricket plays the fiddle, 
We go dancing down the middle, 

Hop hop hop hop, 

Who shall bid us stop? 


Dance, dance away, 

The buttercups are shining, 
Blithe, blithe and gay, 

The morning glories twining, 
While the bumble bee is brumming, 
And the humming bird is humming, 
Hop hop hop hop 
None shall bid us stop! 
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Granny never forgot her trip 
from the lowlands by ox team 


JANEY’S SHOES 


By Exuis Crepe 
Illustrated by The Author 


Wr a last burst of speed, the Calloway children ran pell-mell 
through the gate and up the little walk in front of the log cabin 
high on the side of White Doe Mountain. 

“Granny! Hey there, Granny!” 

“Why, bless my soul, it’s the children!” exclaimed the little 
old woman on the porch, peering out through dim eyes. They 
crowded around her exclaiming, telling about the trip from the 
low country. 

“Oh, Granny, it’s such a hard pull up this trail!” exclaimed 
Ella. “Why on earth did anybody want to build a house up this 
high?” 

“We left early this morning,” interrupted Jody, “and it’s 
taken us until almost night. The car just huffed and puffed 
when we got up into the mountains, and the engine boiled so 
that we had to get out and walk the rest of the way. We left 
Mummy and Daddy back a ways.” 

“That last piece of trail was the worst! Just look at my new 
shoes, Granny!” Little Mary held out a shiny patent leather 
pump. “I got them all scratched on the rocks.” 

“The first time I came up that trail,” said Granny, gazing 
off toward the distant ranges, “I didn’t have any shoes. I came 
over the rocks barefoot in the snow.” 

“No _ shoes!” Ella exclaimed, horror-struck. The others 
looked at the old lady in silent surprise. 

“No shoes,” stated Granny positively. “And it was a long 
time before I got any. Pa and Ma and I had been a-living down 
in South Carolina where the land is flat—just where you live 
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now. We were poor. You children wouldn’t be able to under- 
stand how poor we were. It was before the Civil War and all 
around us were the great rich plantations with Negro slaves. 
Pa made up his mind to move up into the mountains where the 
land was free, and where he wouldn’t be looked down on and 
called poor white trash by any rich plantation owners. 

“I would have to stay with a neighbor, they told me, ’til they 
got them a place and a house built; and they took me over to 
the neighbor’s house and left me, along with all the clothes I 
had and a pair of shoes. Ma had made sure I had some shoes be- 
fore she left me, because winter was not far off and she wanted 
to be certain I wouldn’t have to go barefoot in the cold. 

“Ma was a-crying when they left. I remember I felt the wet 
on her cheeks when she kissed me good-by. I hadn’t thought 
much about it until then. But when I saw the ox cart disappear- 
ing down the road with the cow following on behind, and 
everything I’d ever been used to piled in underneath the leather 
cover, I got a sharp hurting in my breast. But I didn’t say any- 
thing and I didn’t cry. 

“The neighbor woman must have known how I felt though. 
She gave me a sugar rag to suck on.” 

“A sugar rag? What’s that, Granny?” Mary asked. 

“Why, in those days even a little taste of sugar was a treat to 
us. And the grownfolks used to put a spoonful into a clean cloth 
and tie it up and let the children suck it so that it would last a 
long time. Well, anyway—” Granny continued her story, “I got 
along somehow, after they left, until night began to come on. 
Then I felt worse. I went to bed on a shuck mattress in a little 
room up under the eaves. The neighbor woman and her hus- 
band slept right next to me on another mattress. Everything 
seemed strange. I lay wide awake, listening and a-longing for 
Ma and Pa. 

“After awhile the man began to snore. I knew it wasn’t any- 
thing to be afraid of, but somehow it was just the last straw that 
broke the camel’s back. I rose up and felt around for my dress 
and slipped into it. Then I climbed down the ladder from the 
loft. On the way to the door I stumbled over a chair and made 
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““A SUGAR RAG? WHAT'S THAT, GRANNY?” MARY ASKED 


a great racket. The man stopped snoring and my heart started 
pumping like mad, but after a bit he started again. I tip-toed to 
the door and pulled the latch-string.” 

Granny’s young listeners sat forward tensely. The old woman 
sat quiet for a moment recalling the long-ago. “It was a bright 
moonlight night,” she kept on, “I remember how pretty the 
road looked, shining and leading straight away to where my 
Ma and Pa had gone. The dust felt cool to my bare feet and 
I started running. I ran and ran ’til I got out of breath and 
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couldn’t run any more. Then I walked. I’d come to cross-roads 
now and then as I went along, but I never turned off. Seems 
like common sense told me to keep to the widest one. I walked 
all night long. I wasn’t afraid, as you might think I would be 
out there on the road, alone at night, and me a little girl, hardly 
eight years old. All I had in my mind was that I wanted to get 
with Ma and Pa. 

“But just before the dawn a chill seemed to rise up out of the 
ground. I got cold and my spirits began to drop. It seemed I'd 
never come up with my folks. I was so tired that I could hardly 
drag one foot after the other one, but somehow I kept a-going. 

“Then up ahead, sort of standing out against the sunrise, I 
saw a woman in a black slat bonnet and a long dark dress like 
they used to wear in those days. She was leaning over, a-stirring 
a little flickering fire. I couldn’t see her face but I knew in a 
flash who it was. 

“ “Ma! Ma!’ I flew to her and grabbed her around the knees 
and held her tight. Ma sat down on the ground and put her arms 





around me. I began to sob my heart out—all that I’d pent up the 
day before and all night on the road. 

“Then Pa came up with an armful of wood for the fire. He 
just stood a-looking at me like he’d seen a ghost. 
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“ ‘What are we a-going to do with her, Pa?’ Ma said, looking 
up at him. Seems like my heart choked into my mouth then; 
I looked up at him, too. Everything in the world for me seemed 
to hang on what he’d say. I just knew if he made me go back 
I’d never be able to face it.” 

The three children on the bench glanced at each other, dis- 
may for that long-vanished little girl in their eyes. “Did—did 
he make you go back, Granny?” inquired Mary. 

“We-e-el, no,” Granny said, smiling slowly. “He said to Ma, 
‘We'll fetch her along.’ 

“But she’s got no clothes—except what’s on her back! And 
her shoes! Where’re your shoes, Janey?’ Ma cried, shaking me 
by the shoulder. Shoes were hard for poor folks to get in those 
days. “‘Where’re your shoes?’ Ma kept asking me. 

“I never made any answer, but just kept sobbing. I’d had no 
thought of any shoes when I left. They’d been put away some- 
where against the winter and, even if I’d thought of ’em, I’d not 
have known where to go looking for ’em. 

“We'll fetch ’er along anyway,’ Pa said shortly, and went 
over to the fire and laid the sticks on. 

“T never shall forget breakfast that morning,” Granny’s old 
face rippled into a beatific smile. ““The sun was just a-coming 
up, edging everything with a little rim of gold, and the birds 
were a-twittering busily all around. I’d never known how nice 
it was just to be with my Ma and Pa. I sat on the ground be- 
tween ’em, so close that I could reach out and touch either of 
"em, and ate the hoe-cake and fried pork that Ma had cooked 
over the coals; and I tell you there never was and never will be 
anything that tasted any finer! 

“As we were cleaning up after the breakfast, a fellow came 
by on horseback and Pa hailed him and asked him to tell the 
neighbor-woman that I’d caught up with my folks in the night 
and that they were a-taking me on. 

“When we started on again, they pulled back the leather 
wagon-top and set me on a great big puffy feather-bed high up 
on top of the load. It was as soft as a cloud and I just lay there, 
a-looking around at things and up at the sky and at Ma and Pa 
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—EIGHT HUNDRED HOGS MOVING AT A SNAIL’S PACE 


a-walking beside the cart and the two oxen plodding along, till 
the steady rocking of the cart and the creaking of the wheels 
fairly lulled me to sleep. 

“Though we came the same way that you did today, it was a 
very different trip from yours. It took us a month to get to the 
foothills.” 

“A month, Granny!” exclaimed Jody in astonishment, “Just 
to come two hundred miles?” 

“Why, yes, child, an ox travels slow. And the roads were 
bad. There were no fine highways such as you have today. 
Sometimes in rainy weather the cart wheels would sink down 
into the mud as far as the hub and the poor oxen would pull and 
strain and not be able to move an inch. We’d have to wait until 
some other travelers came along to help get them out. Then 
sometimes we'd have to stop to help other people. 

“On we went that-a-way, day after day, with every day 
something different happening. Once I remember we met a 
drove of hogs so large that they halted us on the road and took 
a whole day to pass by.” 

The listening children made an exclamation of surprise. 

“Why, yes,” Granny said, “There were eight hundred of 
"em, maybe a thousand, all moving at a snail’s pace, walking 
along the road with drivers on horseback on each side. Pa 
grumbled a sight and hollered at the drivers trying to make ’em 
open up a way for us, but the drivers said they couldn’t do any- 
thing without stampeding their flock. In the end it was worth 
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all the delay, for the next day we came upon a young sow lying 
beside the road. Her feet were all swollen and sore and she 
hadn’t been able to keep up. 

“ ‘Let’s take her along,’ Ma said. 

“‘She’s not rightly ours,’ Pa said, ‘But she’d only die here or 
be eaten up by some animal.’ 

“They had to do a lot of figuring and shifting about to get 
that hog onto the wagon but they did it after awhile. They 
empted a big chest, and all the things that were in it they tied up 
in one of Ma’s great wide petticoats, and they put that pig in the 
chest. 

“Ma doctored her feet with turpentine. It was my job to keep 
her fed. We had brought barely enough food for the oxen and 
the cow and there wasn’t any to spare for the sow. At night 
when Ma was cooking supper, I'd: dig for roots and bulbs and 
hunt around for wild fruits—just anything that the critter could 
eat. The poor thing kept getting thinner and thinner, no matter 
how I scratched around, but someway or other I kept life in her 
and she lasted out the trip. She was a great blessing to me, too, 
as you'll find out. 

“There was never any lack for something to see along the 
road. Several times we met fine carriages, a whole caravan of 
"em at a time, each one full of fine ladies in silk and satin hoop- 
skirts, chattering and laughing. There were black slaves along 
driving wagons full of brass-bound trunks; and handsome 





— FINE CARRIAGES, FULL OF LADIES IN HOOP-SKIRTS 
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young men on horseback riding along beside the carriages talk- 
ing to the ladies. They were planters’ families, Pa said, who had 
come up from Charleston to spend the summer in the mountains 
away from the malaria and fevers of the lowlands. 

“Once we met a long queue of Negro slaves chained together 
by their ankles, walking along all in step, singing a mournful 
sort of tune to the clanking of their chains. They belonged to a 
slave trader, Pa said, who was taking them down to Georgia to 
work in the sugar-cane fields. 

“Pa strode along the faster after that, like he was glad to be 
going the other way. 

“When we passed through Saluda Gap in North Carolina 
and began to climb into the mountains proper, it just seemed to 
me that we were a-stepping up the stairs to heaven. Down be- 
low us we could see the country spread out, all blue and shim- 
mery with the distance and white clouds floating between us 
now and then. The mountains up ahead were as blue as sap- 
phires and always a-changing color and a-shifting from one 
kind of blue to another. 
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“But the weather soon began to feel sharp, and I started to 
think of those shoes I’d left down there in the low country. My 
feet had got hard as hoofs with the walking, but they weren’t 
used to the cold yet. I could sit on the load as long as we were 
going, with my feet folded under me, but when time came to 
make camp I’d have to get down and begin grubbing for the 
sow, no matter what the cold. Ma and Pa had about all they 
could do to take care of the other animals and the cooking. I can 
tell you, many’s the time I wished I’d taken thought to hunt 
around for those shoes before I left! 

“Well, at last we got to Asheville, away up in the hills. It was 
only a little village then with a few rough houses and muddy 
streets, but Pa thought it would be a good idea to get his land 
somewhere around—not too far away. He unhitched the oxen 
and left Ma and me for about a week while he went off to see 
about choosing a proper piece. When he got back he had a 
pleased look about him as though he’d found what he liked, and 
he hitched up the oxen and we started on right away. 

“It was an unseasonable autumn that year. We'd hardly got 
going before it began to snow. I sat crouched under the wagon- 
top wrapped up in an old red shawl, but Ma and Pa trudged 
outside till they looked like two snow banks walking along. 

“It was hard going for the oxen. The way was uphill and 
their feet kept slipping on the snow. By nightfall, when we got 
to that last steep stretch, the one you children were a-complain- 
ing of just now, the poor beasts were worn out. After awhile 
they stopped trying and just stood there panting. 

“*We can’t push ’em past the breaking point,’ Pa said. ‘It’s 
been a long hard trip for ’em and with shortened rations—I 
reckon they’re plumb out of heart.’ He took off their heavy 
wooden yokes and their harness and they lay down right where 
they were, in the snow. Pa covered ’em over with the leather 
cover from the wagon and said he’d just leave ’em there for 
the night. 

“We'll have to go on a-foot,’ he said to Ma. 

“What about Janey?’ Ma asked. 

“* ‘She'll have to stand it,’ Pa said, ‘It’s not far now.’ 
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“I waited a little, while they got ready to go. Then Pa made 
a motion for me to come on. I drew in my breath when I 
stepped down into the snow, it was so piercing cold to my bare 
feet. But I knew there wasn’t any help for it, Pa was loaded 
down with all the meat we had, side meat, hams and shoulders. 
And Ma was a-stumbling along underneath the huge feather- 
bed and some quilts. We began climbing. 

“It’s only a mile up that piece, maybe less, and I reckon we 
were only about a half hour on the way. But it seemed to me 
like a hundred years. The cold was like knives a-stabbing into 
my feet and, in places where the snow had blown thin, the 
stones bruised ’em at every step. But I never said anything and 
I didn’t cry. 

“After awhile we got up to this very site, right where we 
are a-sitting now. Pa had built a lean-to while he was up there, 
a sort of house made of brush, with a roof and three sides. There 
was a pile of wood waiting to build a fire and it wasn’t long be- 
fore we had one a-roaring and it did seem like heaven. Though 
when I held my feet out to warm ’em they began to feel so bad 
that the tears came into my eyes no matter how hard I tried to 
keep ’em back. 

“*Take ’em away from the fire!’ Ma said sharply. She got 
some snow and rubbed ’em and after awhile they got warm and 
we had supper and we all felt happy. Pa sat on the ground facing 
the open side and looked out over those mountains that you see 
spread out down there. You could see he felt like a king. 

“He began to point about to this hillside and that one and to 
tell us what he’d plant on each one. He showed us where he’d 
build the house and the cowbarn and where the spring was for 
getting water, and pretty soon I began to get the feeling that 
he had, I guess. I forgot all about being poor folks—poor white 
trash as they used to call us down in the lowlands. Barefoot as 
I was, I began to feel like a princess in her own little kingdom!” 

“Did you get some shoes right away, Granny?” asked Ella. 

“Oh, no, not for a long time. All during that winter I went 
barefoot. There was no leather for shoes and no money for 
getting any. But my feet got hardened to the cold, more or less.” 
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“But when did you get your shoes, Granny?” asked Mary. 

“Well, I got some the next year, and in a way they came all 
through my own efforts. That sow that I’d taken such trouble 
for on the journey had a whole litter of pigs, and when they 
had grown big enough to sell Pa took one down to Asheville 
and traded it for a cowhide. Then he set out to make me a pair 
of shoes. He’d sit around the fire at night after ploughing corn 
all day and cobble away. Before long I had some neat strong 
shoes. They were a bit clumsy compared to those you have on, 
Mary, and they didn’t have any shine—rawhide shoes, they 
were—but I was proud of ’em, I can tell you that! I reckon 
there never was a pair of shoes more appreciated.” 

Granny broke off, distracted by sounds from the trail down 
below. “It must be your Ma and Pa a-laboring up the hill,” she 
said, smiling. 

The children peered downward toward the trail. Mummy 
and Daddy Calloway came into sight, groaning and perspiring. 
They hailed Granny. 

“Such a climb!” exclaimed Mummy, wiping her face with 
her handkerchief. “My feet are killing me, just killing me!” 

Ella and Mary and Jody, still under the spell of Granny’s 
story, glanced at each other shame-faced. “I suppose that’s the 
way we sounded when we came up,” whispered Ella. 

“Yes,” agreed Mary, pushing her shiny shoes back under the 
bench. “We’d ought to be ashamed, hadn’t we?” 
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HUMP, THE ESCALATOR 


By Dororny FauBIon 
Illustrated by Frank Dobias 


Hump, the Escalator, slid 

Out of the basement—yes, he did! 

Out of the basement unawares, 
Flattened a moment, then made a stairs; 
Made a stairs that moved and crawled 
Up through a runway, narrow-walled. 


Here I stood on the floor below, 

Then on a stair-step rising slow. 

Over the heads of the shoppers then— 
Dressed-up ladies and bothered men; 
Over the aisles of hats and hose— 

Over the shelf-displays I rose! 
Suddenly stood on the second floor, 
Not on a stairway any more. 
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Every rider ahead of me 


Took it stiffly and solemnly. 
Nobody paid a penny’s fare— 


Or knew they had ridden a Magic Stair! 
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RAMON AND THE CONDOR 


By Vicror von Hacen 
Illustrated by Henry Pitz 


As tone as he could remember, Ramon had seen the condors 
circling in the heavens, searching, always searching, for food. 
He had never seen one really close-up, but today he might get 
that chance, for some strangers were coming early in the morn- 
ing—they called themselves Americanos—to see if they could 
trap the condor. Ramon felt a certain pride that he would be 
allowed to help. 

He looked up into the sky and sought the morning star. Al- 
ready it was fading. Soon the rising sun would warm this frigid 
earth, 14,000 feet above the sea. Ramon rubbed his chubby 
hands together, plunged them into the stream of cold water that 
ran by the house, and threw the icy water into his sleepy face. 
Then he pulled his white cotton shirt out of his pants and dried 
himself. 

A voice broke out across the valley. The sound echoed 
against the high rock walls of the Andes and bounced back. 
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“Ramon, Ramon,” it said. “Ramon, come here.” 

The boy turned and saw his father motioning to him from in 
front of their adobe, grass-thatched house. Ramon ran quickly 
to the house, over the smooth, hard, dry, level floor of the 
Andean moor. 

A little wrinkled man (Ramon and his father were Quechua 
mountain Indians) threw a long rawhide lariat to the boy as he 
came near. 

“Ramon,” he said, “go into the corral and bring down that 
old steer. Tie it well about the neck and lead it to that flat place 
the Americanos marked out and tie it to that old tree. Hurry, 
for the strangers said they would be here at sunup.” 

Ramon pushed an old felt hat on his black mop of hair and 
rushed off for the corral. The strangers had talked with his 
father in front of the fire the night before about catching the 
condors. His father had told them that the only way to catch 
the condors was to lasso them. How the strangers laughed at 
this. 

“Ho, ho,” they roared good-naturedly. “Do you want to go 
up in an airplane and lasso them?” Did old Juan think they 
were numbskulls, thought the Americanos, to believe that one 
could lasso the great condors? 

“But, sefiores,” Juan had said earnestly, caressing his lower 
lip with the only two sound teeth remaining in his head, “‘it is 
true. If you kill an animal—since the condors will only come 
down for dead flesh—they will come down to eat. When they 
have gorged themselves and are heavy with food, then you can 
lasso them.” 

Ramon had looked at his father sitting there, very brown and 
wrinkled, and then to the florid red-cheeked, white faces of the 
Americanos. 

Slowly the strangers seemed to weigh the words of his father 
and then said, “Well, let’s try it, then, tomorrow. But where 
will we get a large animal such as you say we will need?” 

“T have an old steer,” Juan replied, “so old that you can count 
the ribs under his skin. If we killed him for food, there would 
not be enough to feed my son and myself for two days. If you 
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wish to buy him, my little Ramon can bring him down to- 
morrow and we will help you get the condors. 

It was then that the strangers turned their blue eyes on 
Ramon, sitting on a stone, his poncho pulled tightly about him. 

“And do you,” one addressed him, “wish to help us catch 
these condors for our zoo?” 

“‘What’s a zoo?” Ramon had asked. 

“Why, it’s a place where we put animals, from all the parts of 
the world, so that the people, our people, can see them. You 
wish then to help us? 

“Si, si, sehor,” Ramon had said. “I wish it.” 

All this Ramon remembered as he fetched the old steer from 
the crude corral and brought it over to the one gnarled tree that 
broke the otherwise treeless moors. Soon after the animal was 
tied, the Americans arrived by horseback from their camp, 
some miles up the valley. Quickly the steer was killed and the 
men stood behind an immense boulder to wait for the condors. 

While they waited, the Americans told the two dwellers of 
this high, cold Andean world about their own home, the cities, 
the airports, the skyriders that brought people across great con- 
tinents in short hours, the great buildings and large schools. To 
all this, Ramon’s eyes opened in wonderment. 

In an hour a large black shadow flew over them. Then an- 
other, then one more. Ramon crawled out on all fours, and 
looked toward the dead steer. “Sefiores,” he said quietly, 
“There are eight condors feeding now on the steer.” 

The Americans made as if to rise to their feet. 

Juan spoke. “No, no. Not now, Sefiores. Let them eat more 
and get their fill. But you can get on your horses and be ready.” 

Mounted and holding their lariats, the Americans waited for 


Juan to give the signal. Minutes passed as the birds gorged them- 
selves. 


“Now,” shouted Ramon’s father. 

Out rode the men from behind the boulder, swinging their 
lassos over their heads like cowboys. At first the birds did not 
notice the horsemen and continued to feed. Then they unfurled 
their wings and began to run along the flat ground. 
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SHOUTED RAMON’S FATHER 


“Now! ” 
The riders bore down on a large male condor which had a 
purple wattle like a rooster and a white collar of feathers about 
its neck. 
Swish—went the lariat of one of the riders. 
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“Bueno, bueno!” shouted Ramon, running along behind the 
horses. “You’ve got the lasso about its neck. Pull, sefior.” 

But the sefior didn’t pull in time. 

Rising off the ground, the condor was so powerful that he 
unseated the rider, who let go the lariat as he fell from his horse. 
But the condor fell, too, like an airplane making a nose dive. 
Startled, the bird stood one second too long. Ramon ran up and 
grasped the lariat. The condor, realizing it was in danger again, 
began to run. 

“Sefior, sefior,” called Ramon, “come help me. I can’t hold 
him!” 

Just as the boy felt he could not stand the rope, which was 
burning through his hand, another moment, the other men 
swooped down on their horses and grabbed the lariat firmly. 

“Good work, Ramon,” said one of the Americans, smiling 
and patting him on the back. “If you hadn’t caught that rope, 
we should have lost our condor. Now you'll have double the 
money promised. And you can feel happy that you have caught 
the condor which other children in my country will see at the 
zoo. When we come back next year, I think we will need a 
young helper to catch other birds and animals.” 

Ramon’s brown face was wreathed in smiles. His dark eyes 
glistened. “I think, perhaps, I am that boy, sefior.” 


A TINY KNOB 


The radio was silent; 

I could not hear a sound. 

I pressed a knob, and suddenly— 
Voices all around! 


What quantities of music, 
Of singing and of shout, 
A tiny knob can button in; 
And—sometimes—out! 
—Maryjorre Harriet Hays 
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OSCAR ON ROLLER SKATES 


By Maser E. Nerkirk 
Illustrated by William O'Brian 


“Pm TIRED of balancing colored balls,” said Oscar the seal to 
Mr. Zabriski. “I need a rest.” 

“Now, Oscar, be reasonable,” said Mr. Zabriski. “Here we 
are giving a show in the theater every afternoon and every 
evening. We can’t disappoint all the people who come to see 
you act. Tell me, why are you tired of balancing?” 

“Because I have to stand so very still while I’m holding things 
on my nose,” Oscar replied. “I'd like to cut loose and swoop 
and swish this fine weather.” 

“Oh, now I understand,” said Mr. Zabriski. ““You don’t need 
a rest. What you want is more exercise. If it were winter, I'd 
buy you a sled.” 

“Or skates,” said Oscar, adding in a mournful tone, “but 
there’s no ice.” 

“Yes,” Mr. Zabriski agreed, “skates are fine for swooping.” 
Then his face brightened up. “You’ve given me an idea!” he 
exclaimed. “And it’s just right for spring. What about roller 
skates?” 

“Roller skates!” cried Oscar. “Do you really mean it?” And 
without waiting for an answer, he began building air-castles. 
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“Tl smoothly slide and glide to dance music,” he murmured. 
“T’ll even learn to do tricks on skates. And I'll wear,” he 
planned, “‘a snappy little knitted cap with yellow stripes.” 

Mr. Zabriski bought the skates that day. He hired a man to 
change them so that they would fit a seal. And soon Oscar be- 
gan to spend his mornings practicing on the empty stage, roll- 
ing a foot or two, then sitting down unexpectedly, while the 
other actors laughed and gave advice. 

“You should use team work, Oscar,” said Tommy Thomas 
the band leader. “One flipper sets out for the North Pole while 
the other starts for China. Make up your mind which way 
you're going and pull yourself together.” 

“That’s what I’m trying to do,” said the seal, swaying help- 
lessly. “But I never knew I was so undecided.” Then his skates 
spread even farther apart, and smack, he went down, taking 
another wallop from the floor. 

“Clumsy lummox!” snapped a peppery-tongued actress named 
Mimi Paprica. But no one paid any attention to Mimi. She had 
bad manners and was always grumbling. 

Finally Tommy called his band together. “Perhaps a little 
music will help Oscar get the swing of it,” he said. “Strike up a 
tune, boys. And whenever he falls, pound the drums like all get 
out. Ready now!” he directed. “One, two! One, two! Down 
he goes! Bang! Bang! Up he gets! One, two! Down again! 
Bang! Bang!” 

The rhythm did make the skating easier. Even falling down 
was fun when accompanied by the booming drums. And soon, 
with Tommy’s help, Oscar began to give a very amusing per- 
formance. In fact, the other actors enjoyed his practicing so 
much that Tommy suggested replacing Oscar’s balancing act 
with a skating exhibition. 

“All he has to do,” Tommy told Mr. Zabriski, “is to go out 
there before the footlights with that silly cap on and fall down 
a few times, and the people will laugh their heads off.” 

“T’ve been thinking the same thing,” said Mr. Zabriski. “But 
the act is a little short. It needs something more, perhaps a joke 
or two. Have you any ideas?” 
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“Have I!” was Tommy’s enthusiastic reply. “My head is 
just buzzing with ideas. You wait and see.” 

And the next morning Tommy proudly presented a surprise. 
He handed it to Oscar, saying, “This will add to the fun.” 

“What fun?” said the seal, rubbing a sore spot. “I ache all 
over! Go away!” 

“Look!” Tommy urged. “It’s a song that I wrote for your 
new act. Try humming it.” 

“So you want me to sing,” Oscar groaned. “It isn’t enough 
that my flippers are going different places every minute, but 
now I must wag my tongue at the same time.” 

“Oh, come on, Oscar,” said Tommy. “You know you're 
really enjoying | yourself.” 

Ww ell, it’s a change from taking baths,” Oscar admitted with 
a grin. “But who ever heard of anybody singing while being 
spanked. That’s not natural.” 

However, after trying out the song, Oscar agreed that it was 
well suited to his way of skating. The words were easily learned, 
and the next afternoon the seal appeared before a large audience. 

Over one ear he wore the little knitted cap and tied around 
his middle, for front and rear bumpers, were two fat pillows. 
While he skated the orchestra banged out a lively tune, and 
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whenever he hit the floor the drums thundered and the cymbals 
clashed. 

The new act was an immediate success. And after the final 
curtain, the other players, the acrobats and the magician came 
rushing to Oscar, offering congratulations. But Mimi Paprica, 
the song and dance artist, stayed away. She was a jealous per- 
son, so Oscar’s triumph put her in a bad humor. And later, just 
before the evening performance, when the trumpet player in 
Tommy’s orchestra was taken ill, Mimi flew into a rage. 

“I ask you,” she demanded. “How am I going to sing with 
only half an orchestra?” 

Her remark was so unreasonable that Oscar overhearing it 
said indignantly, “Well! The poor fellow couldn’t help getting 
sick! He didn’t do it on purpose!” 

“He could, too, help it,” Mimi 
pitched into Oscar. “Don’t contra- 
dict me, you flip-flopping frank- 
furter!” 

After that ugly outburst the stage 
manager hastened to calm Mimi 
down. “Oh, Miss Paprica,” he called. 
“It’s a full house tonight.” 

Mimi put her eye to a hole in the 
curtain and was in a good humor at 
once. “Why, there’s Sandy Camp- 
bell in the second row!” she ex- 
claimed. “He’s the Scotchman who 
runs the Sea Breeze Park.” 

“Do you mean that nice place 
where they have the merry-go-round 
and skating rink?” one of the actors 
asked. 

“Uh-huh!” Mimi grunted rudely, 
adding, “T’ll bet Sandy is looking for 
entertainers.” 

“Oh, boy!” Oscar spoke up. “I 


wish he’d give me a job.” 
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“You!” sneered the actress. “What a joke! Mr. Campbell has 
come to see my performance. I am the main attraction here. 
And I’m going to sing a Scotch song especially for him.” Then 
Mimi remembered the missing trumpet player and started 
scolding again. “And now,” she raged, “the orchestra has begun 
to fall apart.” 

Every one was glad when she flounced off to her dressing 
room. 

“Selfish creature!” Oscar muttered as she disappeared. “If 
she stubs her toe, she’ll blame it on Tommy. I wish I could do 
something to help him out.” And then came an idea. “Why, I 
can help,” he whispered. “Now everything will be all right.” 
And he set to work making a change in the stage furniture. 

When the curtain rose for Mimi’s act, a table stood at one 
side of the stage. It was covered with a large cloth that hung 
almost to the floor. And under the table was Oscar, and under 
Oscar’s flipper was his trumpet. 

Mimi wore a Scotch costume and her act began with a dance. 
As she moved toward the footlights, the orchestra, seated at the 
back of the stage struck up a 
Scotch melody. Under the 
table, Oscar struck up no 
melody at all, just a tuneless 
hubbub of ear-splitting 
screeches. 

Immediately Mimi was 
thrown out of step. She 
boiled with fury inside, but 
outwardly she had to look 
happy. So she stopped for a 
moment, nodded pleasantly 
to Tommy for a new start, 
and began dancing again. But 
it was no use. The cat-fight 
yowls coming from under 
the table-cover drowned out 
the orchestra. 
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“That Tommy Thomas wants to ruin my act,” Mimi raged 
inwardly. “But I'll show him! I'll sing without his band!” Then 
she signaled to the orchestra, and the players laid down their 
instruments, all except the player under the table who couldn’t 
see what was going on. 

Mimi forced a smile onto her face and started her Scotch 
song. “My Bonnie. . .” she began warbling. 

“Peep! Peep!” Oscar began blowing. 

“Lies over the ocean,” rolled from Mimi’s throat. 

“‘Toodle-oo! Toodle-oo! Toodle-oo!” rolled from the throat 
of the trumpet. 
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A hasty glance showed Mimi that the orchestra was not play- 
ing, so she began to dance about the stage while she sang, hunt- 
ing the distracting noise. 

“My Bonnie lies over the sea,” she bellowed, trying to 
smother the trumpet. 

“T’ll have to toot louder,” the seal decided. And he puffed so 
violently that the table-cover began flapping in the breeze. 
Then, when Oscar’s shiny horn was seen for a moment by the 
audience, a roar of laughter arose and some boys in the front 
row began playing a game with the flustered actress. 

When Mimi danced to the far side of the stage they called, 
“You're cold! You're cold!” and when she danced nearer to 
Oscar they cried, “You're getting warm!” 

Finally Mimi saw the trumpet. She rushed to the table and 
just as the audience yelled, “You're hot!” she snatched off the 
cover. But in her wrath Mimi pulled too hard. She lost her bal- 
ance and down she went on the floor all wrapped up in the 
table-cover. 

Cheers and laughter filled the air as Oscar hastened out of his 
little shelter. Naturally he tried to assist Mimi, but he was still 
wearing his skates. And no sooner had the actress scrambled to 
a standing position than Oscar’s flippers shot out from under 
him. He scored a direct hit on Mimi. And again she was laid 
flat with a bang! 

Now Mimi wasn’t used to tumbling, but she was used to 
quarreling. So she jumped to her feet and rushed into battle. 
And having no other weapons, she began hurling words. 

“You sea-going tank! You fur-covered submarine!” she fired 
at Oscar. 

“Wow!” yelled a man in the audience. 

“I only wanted to help,” Oscar started to explain. 

Mimi’s face turned purple. She stamped her foot. “You! 
You!” she sputtered. And then unable to think of any more 
names she rushed from the stage, leaving Oscar to bow and 
wave his cap at the delighted audience. 

When the clapping and cheers did not stop, Oscar decided 
to put on his roller skating act. So he skated and fell down and 
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skated and fell down. Here is the song that he sang as he tumbled 
about the stage: 





| “Oh, I have a pair of wandering feet 
| They never ever plan to meet. 
| One starts for the East, one starts for the West, 
But I can’t decide which way is best. 
And how can I follow when I don’t know 
Whether right or left my skates will go? 
So to get anywhere with my heels in the air, 
I sit down and slide from here to there.” 


After the show Sandy Campbell came back stage and offered 
Oscar a job. 

“But I must explain,” Mr. Zabriski spoke up. “My seal is only 
learning to skate. Mostly, he falls.” 

“That’s just fine,” said Sandy. “Then all the beginners who 
are skinning their knees won’t get discouraged. They’ll laugh 
at Oscar and keep on trying. He’s going to be the star attraction 
at my skating rink.” 





Tue Worriep ELEPHANT 


THIS ELEPHANT IS FEELING AWFULLY WORRIED BECAUSE 
HE’S FORGOTTEN HIS OWN NAME! AND THAT’S ODD, BECAUSE 
WE KNOW THAT AN ELEPHANT NEVER FORGETS! 
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When Uncle Walter’s hangar burns, 
he decides to go to Canada where 
he has just inherited a gold mine 


‘GOLD MINE IN THE SKY 


By Henry Lione, WILLIAMS 
Illustrated by Jon Nielsen 


Part Two 


Nerrer Jim nor Eric had ever made ready for anything so 
quickly in their lives. There were several hurried trips to town 
for extra clothing, passports, and supplies. As Uncle Walter 
said, there was no telling what they might need at Gopher 
Gulch. They wouldn’t know much about it till they stopped 
off at Calgary to see the lawyer and get the deed to the mine. 

At last they had everything stowed aboard the Stinson. There 
was a small tent, and camp cots, blankets and sleeping bags. Each 
of them had cord breeches, boots, a sweater and lumber-jacket, 
in addition to their ordinary clothes. Their equipment included 
a portable radio, a camp stove, and plenty of flashlights. 

Fortunately, the Stinson was a big ship, a six-place cabin 
job, with twin engines. It had a special baggage door in the side, 
which Uncle Walt said, jokingly, would come in handy for 
stowing the gold. The ship could cruise along nicely at 200 
miles an hour, so the trip should not take overlong. 

“Well, first stop is Minneapolis,” said the airman as they 
stepped aboard for the take-off. “Buckle your safety belts and 
let’s go!” 

The engines, which were ticking over smoothly, came sud- 
denly to life. A mechanic removed the wheel chocks and the 
ship swung into the wind. In spite of the heavy load, it rose 
easily after a short run. Swinging northwest, they climbed 
rapidly to seven thousand feet, shooting through the thin clouds 
into the warm light of an early morning sun. 
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OFF FOR GOPHER GULCH 


“Better make the most of this, boys,” said their uncle. “If 
we're going to be miners, we won’t see the tops of many more 
clouds!” 

“Gosh, Uncle Walt,” said Jim, “I hate to think of your giv- 
ing up flying for anything.” 

The airman laughed a little grimly. “Maybe I ought to have 
done it long ago,” he said. “I’ve had nothing but bad luck with 
it for a long, long time.” 

“Well, I just hope you can dig gold as well as you can fly an 
airplane,” retorted Jim. “It’s going to be quite a change coming 
down from the sky to a hole in the ground. If anybody belongs 
in the air, it’s you!” 

“Of course, there’s nothing like flying,” his uncle agreed. 
“Whenever you get worried or discouraged, or unhappy, you 
can climb up into the sky. Then you are really in another world, 
with the clouds below and nothing but clear blue space above. 


Everything is clean and bright. That’s the real reason I like to 
teach flying.” 
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“T like it like this,” said Eric, who had not been listening. “It’s 
much better than flying around the airfield. I saw a big river, 
then a lot of houses, and now it looks like mountains.” 

“It’s mountains, all right,” said his uncle. “We're climbing to 
get over the Alleghenies. If you are cold, the sweaters are on 
one of the seats behind you. Better clip your belts, too. It’s going 
to be pretty rough in a minute.” 

Almost before he had finished speaking, the ship dropped 
with a bump. Then next instant it was flung violently up as if it 
had been bounced on a pillow of air. Something inside Jim 
quivered with every vibration of the wings and fuselage. Each 
moment he expected to see one of the wings go floating off into 
space. He knew he was being foolish and tried hard not to think. 
Then, just as suddenly as they had entered the rough patch of 
air, they were sailing along smoothly and quietly. The dan- 
gerous peaks were falling rapidly behind them. 

“Gee, Uncle Walt,” Eric was saying, “that was grand. Just 
like being in an elevator when it goes down quickly and stops 
all at once!” His uncle smiled and nodded understandingly. 

Jim tried to smile too, but he felt a little sick. “I don’t think 
that’s any fun at all,” he said. 

For a long time no one spoke. The smooth, muffled roar of 
the engines almost soothed Jim to sleep. Uncle Walter yawned 
once or twice. He called their attention to a shining, silver sheet 
far below. 

““That’s Lake Erie,” he said. “Soon we’ll be over Detroit. Do- 
ing pretty well with a twenty-mile tail wind. Ship’s pretty near 
flying itself.” As if struck by a sudden idea, he turned to Jim. 
“Here’s a grand chance for you to do some piloting,” he said. 
“Slip in the co-pilot’s seat, there, and try it. You could handle 
the trainer, so you should be able to keep this ship on an even 
keel!” 

Jim got up slowly and slid into the other seat. His face was 
pale and set. 

“All right, Jim,” said the airman. “Relax. Don’t hold the 
wheel as though somebody was trying to snatch it away from 
you. This thing steers easier than an automobile.” 
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Jim sat back and let his hands and feet follow the controls as 
Uncle Walter moved them. 

“Now!” said the airman, suddenly. “Take over.” He took his 
hands off the wheel and his feet off the rudder pedals of the 
duplicate controls. For an instant Jim looked panic-stricken. 
Eric watched his brother anxiously. Jim tugged nervously at the 
wheel and the nose of the ship swung upwards. 

“Steady!” warned Uncle Walter. “Take it easy. Keep her 
nose on the horizon.” 

Jim licked his lips. Trying to level the ship he pushed the 
control forward. Too much pressure on the right pedal swung 
the tail around a little. Jim dtew a deep breath, clutching the 
wheel tightly. The nose of the ship went sharply up again. 

Uncle Walter grabbed the controls. “T’ll take it!” he snapped. 

Jim did not seem to hear. His face was white and tense and he 
clung to the wheel in sheer terror. Uncle Walter slammed open 
the throttle so that the ship would not stall in its steep climb, but 
he could not budge the controls. From a near-by pocket he 
snatched an electric torch and brought it crashing down on 
Jim’s head. Jim slumped forward and sideways, dragging the 
wheel with him. 

The ship lurched crazily and rolled half over, as Uncle Walter 
tugged at the controls. “Lift him!” he shouted to Eric. 

Eric unsnapped his safety belt and reached over the back of 
his brother’s seat. Seizing Jim by the shoulders, he yanked him 
back into a sitting position and held him there. 

Uncle Walter had maneuvered the ship into a dive. As it flat- 
tened out a few hundred feet above the water, he yelled, “Good 
boy! Lay Jim on the floor. If he doesn’t come out of it in a 
minute, I'll land at Detroit.” 

Jim gave a groan. “Oh, my head!” he said. “What happened?” 

“You're all right, Jim,” his uncle yelled over his shoulder. 
“You just had a little accident. Don’t try to get up, you'll be 
dizzy. We'll be in Minneapolis in a few minutes. We’ll fix you 
up there.” 


“We'll get something to eat there, too, won’t we, Uncle 
Walt?” said Eric. 
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The airman laughed. “Yes, bless your hungry heart, we will,” 
he said. “And, by golly, you can have anything you want.” 

“Sorry I had to conk you, Jimmy-boy,” said Uncle Walter, 
as they sat in their room at the hotel in Minneapolis. 

Jim groaned. “I guess I’m just no good,” he said. “Just a 
coward.” 

“Nothing of the sort!” his uncle protested. “You just let your 
imagination get the best of you. And don’t let it worry you,” 
he added, kindly. “I’ve had many a student freeze the controls. 
Some of them have turned out to be crackerjack fliers, too.” 

Sitting with his head in his hands, Jim was the picture of de- 





you both,” he muttered disgustedly. He got up and walked 
slowly into the adjoining bedroom where he threw himself 
on the bed. 

Uncle Walter didn’t seem worried. “He’ll get over it,” he 
said confidently to Eric. “It’s just his pride that’s hurt.” 

Eric was not so sure. “Watch out he doesn’t do something 
crazy to make up for it,” he warned. 

When they took off from the Minneapolis airport on the fol- 
lowing morning, Jim seemed his usual bright and cheery self. 
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He even whistled as he stowed their things in the baggage com- 
partment. Eric watched his brother carefully, without appear- 
ing to do so. The sky was overcast as Uncle Walter swung the 
nose of the ship toward Calgary at 12,000 feet. As they passed 
over Bismarck, North Dakota, Uncle Walter pointed down. 

“Right on schedule, boys,” he chuckled. “We'll make Cal- 
gary in good time with this tail wind. We won’t have much gas 
left, but if the worst comes to the worst we can stop off at 
Medicine Hat!” As things turned out they didn’t have to stop 
anywhere. They had sandwiches and a thermos full of hot 
coffee for lunch. 

As they passed over Medicine Hat, Jim spoke for the first 
time on the trip. “How far, now, Uncle Walter?” he asked, in a 
strangely high-pitched voice. 

“Oh, about 150 miles,” said the airman, carelessly. “Less than 
an hour’s flying time.” 

Jim looked at his brother, then quickly looked away again. 
Eric could see he was disturbed. Then Calgary appeared in the 
distance and, far beyond, the rugged crests of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, half hidden in a blue haze. Jim suddenly got up and went 
into the baggage compartment. 

Eric was alarmed. He got up and followed his brother. As he 
entered the confined space, Jim was tugging at the sliding door. 
It came slowly open, and as the light poured in, Eric saw that 
his brother had on his parachute pack. 

“Jim!” he shouted. “Stop!” As the door slid open he leaped 
on his brother and tried to drag him to the floor, but Jim clung 
grimly to the edge of the opening. 

Uncle Walter, sensing something wrong, leaned over and 
peered back into the compartment. The next instant he slammed 
the throttle wide open and pulled back on the wheel. With 
screaming propellers, the ship swung up sharply. The sudden 
upending of the ship flung the baggage door closed with a crash. 
Jim, thrown off his balance, snatched his fingers away, but not 
before they were badly crushed. He gave a cry of pain as he 
tumbled headlong into the tail of the ship. 

As the boys crawled back into the cabin, Uncle Walter turned 
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on Jim in cold anger. “What’s the meaning of this?” he snapped. 
“Have you taken leave of your senses?” 

Jim hung his head. “I’m sorry, Uncle Walt,” he said. “I just 
wanted to show you that I’m not a coward. I waited till we were 


near the airport so I wouldn’t be a lot of trouble,” he added 
apologetically. 
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JIM TUMBLED INTO THE TAIL OF THE SHIP 
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“The only way you can show me anything,” returned his 
uncle, “is by taking the controls and flying the ship.” 

Jim looked alarmed. “Now?” he asked. 

“Yes, now,” said the airman. Reluctantly, Jim moved into the 
co-pilot’s seat. His right hand was swollen and useless where it 
had been trapped in the door. His uncle looked up in time to 
see him pawing at the wheel, trying to take hold of it. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed. “What’s the matter with 
your hand?” 

Jim told him. 

“Well,” said Uncle Walter, “I'll give you credit for pluck. 
Just forget everything I said. I’m sorry!” He turned back to 
his job. “And now I’m going to make a landing,” he added. 
“Grab your belts!” 

While Uncle Walter hunted up the lawyer in Calgary, the 
boys explored the town. Jim, whose hand had been bandaged by 
a doctor, had little to say. Eric pretended not to notice. He was 
sorry for his brother, but it would not do to let him know. Jim 
was proud, and twice he had been humbled before the younger 
boy. If it had been something that did not matter, he would have 
bluffed it off. But, to him, this was the most serious thing that 
had ever happened in his life. And it did not seem as if he would 
ever have a chance to redeem himself. Both of them were re- 
lieved when it was time to go back to the hotel. 

A few minutes after they had arrived there, their uncle came 
in. “Well, everything’s all set,” he told them. “Nothing to do 
now but to get to Gopher Gulch and start work!” 

“When do we start, Uncle Walt?” Eric asked. 

“First thing in the morning,” was the answer. “Just a short 
hop over the mountains to a place called Revelstoke. ‘Then we'll 
have to take to the road. Buy a cheap flivver, I guess. There’s no 
landing place in the hills.” 

“Where will we live?” Jim asked. “Camp out?” 

“Maybe,” the uncle answered. “The lawyer couldn’t tell me 
much about the place. He did say that Deacon and his partner— 
whose name, by the way, is Willie Bader—lived in a shack. 
There are one or two other people living there, but you have to 
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A SHORT HOP OVER THE MOUNTAINS TO REVELSTOKE 


get your supplies from a little town some miles away. The 
lawyer drew a rough map of the place to help me locate the 
mine. It’s called “The Lucky Star.’ I hope it turns out that way 
for us.” 

“What are we going to do about eating there?” Eric asked. 

“All I can think of,” his uncle said, laughing, “is that Jim, 
here, had better learn to cook something besides bacon and flap- 
jacks. There aren’t any hamburger stands in Gopher Gulch.” 

“That’s what I was afraid of,” said Eric. “I suppose we have 
to suffer to get rich!” 

They took off the next morning when the sun was tinting the 
mountain peaks with pink. They had but three hundred miles to 
go, following the railroad track over the pass into British 
Columbia. 

As soon as they approached the Canadian Rockies, they 
struck a deep patch of clouds. Uncle Walter took them up to 
15,000 feet to clear the peaks. For a few minutes all that could 
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be seen was the dull layer of cloud that the sun had not yet 
struck. Then, pushing up through the clouds, they saw the 
jagged crest of a mountain. Snow lay in the crevices on its steep 
sides, and for a while it was hard to tell which was rock and 
which was cloud. 

“These clouds seem to have hard centers,” grinned Uncle 
Walter. They passed this one half a mile away as the sun came 
up and turned everything pale yellow and pink. Then the 
clouds, clinging to the mountain tops, were gone. Below them 
lay the panorama of river and hill. To the northwest they spied 
a giant peak. 

“That’s Mount Robson,” said Uncle Walter. “It is 13,068 
feet, if I remember my geography. And it looks as though we’re 
going to hit little Revelstoke right on the nose!” 

From a distance, the town seemed dreadfully small, and the 
landing field no bigger than a blanket. But Uncle Walter swung 
around into the wind and made a beautiful landing. 

“Well, here we are,” he said, throwing open the cabin door. 
“This is where our adventures begin. We’ll stow the ship and 
trust our lives to the best jaloppy we can buy for a hundred 
dollars!” 

Two hours later they sat on the hotel veranda eating lunch. 
On the other side of the rail was an open car of ancient make. 
Tied to its running boards, across the spare tire at the rear, and 
over the front bumper, were the larger pieces of their equip- 
ment. The rest was piled in the back seat. 

While Eric was devouring his fourth hamburger, Jim sat 
silent and preoccupied. His disgrace lay heavily on his mind. 
No one could tell when they would fly together again, if ever. 
Until that time, it seemed, he must remain under a cloud. His 
uncle was kind, but Jim felt he must, deep down in his heart, 
despise him. He had never felt so unhappy in his life. 

If he had only known what lay ahead! 


(This is Part Two of a three-part 
story. To be concluded next month.) 
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THE HUNT 1S UP 





1. The hunt is vup— the hunt is vup— 
2.The hors -es snort fo be at sport- 
3. A-—wake all men. 1 Say a-gain, 






And it is -nigh day,— 
The dogs— are tun-—ning free,— 
Be mer — ry ags— you _ may;— 








And Har-—ry ovr King is gone— hont~lng 
The woods— re —joice at the mer-y noise 
For Har—try our King is gone—hunt-ing 





To bring.— his decr—. to bay— 
Of hey tan -fa - ra — tee —re¢,— 
To bri ng— his decr_ to bay.— 


2 
7 7 a '@y 


Reprinted from Sincers or THE Mippte Aces by Beatrice 
Perham by permission of the publisher, Neil A. Kjos Music Co. 
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Illustration by ANNE Peck from Steppin AND FaMILy 


NEW BOOKS FOR SPRING 


From the moment that Steppin Stubbins makes a wish under 
the Harlem Wishing Tree, this story of an ambitious young tap 
dancer dances along at a fast and fascinating pace. There hasn’t 
been such a grand story of Harlem since Sap-Facep Boy. Two 
other boys with a hard row to hoe and plenty of courage are 
the twins, Jerry and Jarvis, in Two on a Tow. Then there is 
Lonnie, in Lonnir’s Lanvin, a pioneer story of the Mississippi. 
Lonnie makes friends with fugitive Indians, and has for pets a 
wolf cub, a raccoon, and a turkey. 


STEPPIN AND FAMILY by Hope Newell. Oxford. $2. 
Two on a Tow by Zillah MacDonald, Houghton. $2. 
Lonnie’s Lanpinc by Charlie May Simon. Dutton. $2. 


These three books are all American, but there are courageous 
children everywhere. Snow TREasvure is a story of a real hap- 
pening in 1940 when the Nazis overran Norway, and some 
children bravely helped to save nine million dollars worth of 
gold from the enemy. THe GoLpEN Sumer is about the little 
village of Poruba in Slovakia when the rumbles of war were on 
the horizon. Andrusik and freckle-faced Fanya keep an im- 
portant secret and have many adventures. Like THe Goop 
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Master, this story makes the children in a faraway country 
seem very real to us on this side of the Atlantic. 


Snow TREASURE by Marie McSwigan. Dutton. $2. 
Tue GoLpEN SUMMER by Leclaire Alger. Harpers. $2. 


In Wilfrid Bronson’s clear and engaging way, his new book, 
Horns AND ANTLERS, tells about North American deer and 
antelopes. It is a book you will want to put on the shelf beside 
THe Wonver Wortp or Ants and Tue Cuiset-Toorn 
Trise. Also on the shelf, you should save a place for a new 
encyclopedia of North American mammals, THE ANIMAL 
Boox. No matter where you live, if it is north of the Rio 
Grande, you will find all the animals you know. Bats and squir- 
rels, sea-lions, porcupines, and armadillos are all here. 


Horns AND ANTLERS by Wilfrid Bronson. Harcourt. $2. 
Tue ANIMAL Book by the Hogners, Oxford. $3.50. 


Animals as the friend of man, and man as the friend of ani- 
mals, are the two ideas behind the story in a new biography of 
the founder of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. You may be surprised to know that one hundred years 
ago people could beat animals, or children, let them go hungry 
and thirsty, and no one had a right to interfere. Henry Bergh 
changed all that after a long and adventurous crusade. Another 
fighter for justice was John Paul Jones, naval hero of the Ameri- 
can revolution. One in peace, and one in war, fought with cour- 


age and audacity. 


FRIEND OF ANIMALS by Mildred Mastin Pace. Scribners. $1.60. 
“I Have Just Becun to Ficut” by Commander Ellsberg. 
Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 


Outstanding among the new picture books are three with 
originality and humor which will demand many readings. 
This is especially true of THe Runaway Bunny. 


Tue Runaway Bunny by Margaret W. Brown. Harpers, $1.50. 
Tue Merry Suipwreck by Georges Duplaix. Harpers. $1.50. 
SoLpIER SaMMy by Marion MacNeil. Oxford. $1.00. 
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Fun with May “Baskets 


Hang the basket on the door knob. Ring the bell and run away. Then 
you wait not too far off, but well out of sight, until some one you like 
comes to the door, sees the basket of flowers and says, “Oh!” and “I 
wonder who it could be?” That’s the way to have fun on May first. 
Long before that you will be busy 
making pretty baskets for your 
flowers. Here are designs you might 
use, rabbits and a sunbonnet baby. 
Take light cardboard, draw the de- 
sign on three sides of a triangle as 
shown in this diagram. Make your 
figures about three or four inches 
high, so that your basket will be a 
fair size. 

Next color your figures, Make 
the grass green, the bonnet pink 
and so on. Fold along dotted lines as indicated in the diagram. Punch 
holes in the tops of your figures with a large pin and then widen with 
a knitting needle. Then you get colored cord or ribbon and run through 
holes for a handle. 

On May Day you gather small flowers to fill your basket. 








jie ribbons 
a 
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Peter Puzzlewit held up the four kings from a pack of cards, “Look 
here,” he said to Tom and Nancy. “T’'ll show you a card trick. You see 
these four kings—hearts, diamonds, clubs and spades?” 

The others nodded. 

“All right. Now [ll put them face-down on top of the pack.” As he 
spoke, Peter picked up the rest of the cards in his left hand, laid the 
kings on top, and tapped the edges of the pack to make them even. 

“The object of this trick,” he went on, “is to show that kings like to 
get together. In fact, you just can’t keep them apart, no matter how 
hard you try. To prove that, I take the first king from the top of the 
pile and put him on the very bottom. I take the second king and stick 
him in the middle of the pack somewhere, say a third of the way up, 
and the third king about two-thirds of the way up. Now we have one 
king on top, one on the bottom, and two kings lost in between. Will 
you cut the cards, Nancy?” 

His sister picked up the pack and glanced at the bottom card before 
she cut. Sure enough, the king of hearts was on the bottom. 

“You don’t suspect me of cheating, do you?” cried her brother. 

Nancy laughed and cut the cards once. 

Then Peter picked up the pack, shook it and tapped it with his 
fingers, as if to carry out some magic formula. 

“Even now,” he said, “the kings are getting together.” And he began 
to turn up the cards one at a time quite rapidly. “Somewhere in the 
middle they are having a conference,” he went on. “What did I tell 
you? Here we are—one, two, three, four, all together.” 

“Jiminy crickets,” cried Tom. 

Nancy turned the four cards over to make sure they had not been 
taken from another deck, but the design on the backs was identical. 

“Well,” she remarked, “I must say I don’t see how you did it. The 
trouble is that you talk so much, it’s hard for me to watch.” 

“Dear me,” cried Peter, “do you watch with your ears?” 

“You did gabble a lot,” Tom said, “and that’s a sure sign that the 
trick is easy. You wanted us to listen to you instead of thinking about 
the cards.” He picked up the kings and held them with the edges 
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slightly overlapping like an open fan. That was the way Peter had 
begun the trick. 


“Won't you do it over?” Nancy asked Peter. 
But Tom snapped his fingers. “No,” he cried. “I’ve got it. Look at 
this. You put two number cards between the first and second kings, 
hiding them by making their edges perfectly even with those of the 
second king. Then when you lay them on top of the pack, they run: 
king, two other cards, and three more kings. The top card really is a 
king, so you put him on the bottom, Then you stick the two fakes in 
the middle and have three kings left on top. When any one cuts the 
cards once, the top and bottom cards are bound to come together.” 

“Good for you,” laughed Peter. “That is exactly what I did.” 

“I’m going to try that on my friends,” Nancy said. “Most card tricks 
are hard for me to remember.” 

“Now let me show you a puzzle,” cried Tom. “Each of the rhymes 
describes a seven-letter word. If you guess them correctly and write 
one below the other, the initial letters from top to bottom will spell 
a season.” 

In city streets you’ve often heard 
The chirping of this perky bird. Ss... . ses 
It takes a lot of fish to fill 
This water bird’s enormous bill. 


“ee ee eeerenee 


He’ll wash his dinner without fail, 
This furry beast with black-ringed tail. 


“ee ee ewww nee 


Now leave the wild folk for a while, 
And name a land, the emerald isle. 


This word means quite a small bouquet 
That grandma carried in her day. 


You’ve seen this fellow at the zoo, 
His neck is long, his legs are, too. 


“T’'ve guessed the first and last,” Peter said. “Now I can fill in the 
season and have the first letters of the other words to help me out.” 


(Answers to Puzzlewits will be found on page 49) 
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A DEPARTMENT 
BY CHILDREN 


Pte atte atee wile gates Aile Wee 





Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story PARADE. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 


—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


EVENING IN THE COUNTRY 


As I walked across the pasture, 
Heard the ripple of the water— 
The water clear and blue; 
Saw the last rays of sunshine— 
Heard the croaking of the frogs 
As they lay along the brookside 
In the quiet evening; 
Saw the stars twinkle in the sky— 
Watched the big old moon move high; 
Knew the fish in the water 
Were tucked away in bed. 
—Joun Martin, age 11 


THE PARTICULAR ELF 


Once upon a time there was a little green elf. This certain little elf 
was very particular, but not just about one thing, oh, no! He was very 
particular about everything. 

He got so tired sticking his little green nose into everybody’s busi- 
ness and being particular that all the other elves began to call him 
“Droopy,” and didn’t like him any more because he was so particular. 

The “Busy Hob-Goblins Laundry” got very mad at Droopy for say- 
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ing, “I do wish you would return my red and white shirt,” when he 
had only given it to B. J. Hob-Goblin that very morning. And then! 
Just think! He had the very impudence to turn the laundry upside 
down to look for his old peppermint-striped shirt, and what’s more! 
He said, “Can’t you iron an elf’s shirt in two weeks?” That made B. J. 
Hob-Goblin very mad and it made the rest of the laundry mad along 
with him, for the staff was very efficient and every other little elf in 
Elfin-Town liked the laundry very much and recommended it very 
highly to any new little elf. 

So the citizens of Elfin-Town decided to put Droopy in a dark dismal 
cave until he learned to stop finding fault with everybody and mind 
his manners. 

Droopy didn’t learn fast, but after a while he decided that the com- 
forts of home were a lot better than the dark cave so he resolved to 
mind his own business and the elf gate-keeper let him back in and 
everybody lived happily ever after. 

—Barpara Rutu CaMPBELL, age 10¥, 

















A LAZY DAY 
—Leronarp BErGQulist, age 9 
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PUZZLES 


What are the biggest ants? 
When are eyes not eyes? 
What is always behind time? 
What is it that has a mouth but cannot eat? 
How did Jonah feel when he was swallowed by a whale? 
Answers below 
—PeTER KLANIAN, age 9 
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THE FOUNTAIN 


The water trickles in a fountain 
Far, far away; 
It seems like water from a mountain 


On a spring day. 


At night the fountain lights all up, 

And none of the children can be seen to play; 
It seems like a beautiful golden cup 

Until the golden rays of day 

Shine over it so clear and gay. 


The water trickles in a fountain 
Far, far away; 
It seems like water from a mountain 
On a spring day. 
—Betrty Sue HurFInes, age 11 


ANSWERS TO PETER’S PUZZLES 
Giants. 
When the wind makes them water. 
The back of a clock. 
A river. 
Down in the mouth. 


mR WwW N 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 


Spring: sparrow, pelican, raccoon, Ireland, nosegay, girafte. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


Letters from all over the country report Penguin Clubs busy helping 
Victor to win the war. You will find a report from an Iowa Club below 
and then some verses on enjoying friends and spring. 


Dear Peter Penguin: 


The fifth and sixth grade pupils of Keosauqua have a Penguin Club 
meeting every Friday. At our last meeting we read about Victor. We 
are saving tin tubes. We have collected about go. Also we are buying 
defense stamps and saving tin foil. The high school has been selling 
defense stamps. The 26 pupils in our room have bought $74.45 worth. 
This is our fourth week of buying stamps from the school. The tin foil 
we have saved will be sold and the money will be used for a party. 
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—Betry FAHRNER 


A FRIEND 


I have a friend named Roger, 
He’s just a little codger, 
His eyes are brown, his hair is black, 
He often gives me a friendly whack. 
After school we roam and play, 
Quite contented all the day, 
Up and down and here and there 
In and out and everywhere. 
—Jimmy Bea try, age 9 


SPRING 


Do what is right, 
Tis a beautiful day, 
In the countryside 
It feels like May. 
All full of pride 
The sun is shining 
Ever so bright, 
All these are saying 
Do what is right. 
—BLancuE OsakA, age 10', 
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By Dorotny Cuitps Hocner and Nits HoGNner 


Today we started our tin parade. Puss brought 
“tin” foil. She said that she could not find much 
because there wasn’t any foil wrapped around 
her favorite chewing gum or candy any more. 

Puss wept when we said that her foil was no 
good because she had rolled it into a ball. We ex- 
plained that she should have spread each sheet out flat so 
that different kinds of foil could be separated. She 
thought that all foil was tin until we told her that the 
kind which is wrapped around tea is made of lead. Candy 
is sometimes wrapped in aluminum. 

Uncle Sam needs tin foil and all kinds of old tin very 
much because our enemy now has nearly all the good tin 
mines. Uncle Sam needs three or four pounds of tin to 
make each radiator for the army trucks. He needs tin to 
make solder. He needs tons of tin to make millions of 
cans to keep food for the army boys. 

When Puss heard this she began collecting old sardine 
cans. Poor Puss! She thought that each can was solid tin. 
We explained that a “tin” can is steel with a very thin 
tin coat. There is a special place in our town where they 
separate the tin from the steel, and next week we will 
give Puss a special lesson on how to save old tin cans. 

Now we are asking her and the other kittens to 
join our tin parade. Even the littlest kitten can help. 
Save old tooth paste tubes because they are nearly 
pure tin. Puss saves Mr. Cat’s shave cream tube, 
too. We deliver our tin to the drug store. 
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Guide books for adventure! 


OUT OF DOORS IN SPRING 
OUT OF DOORS IN SUMMER 
By Clarence J. Hylander 


Here are two books to help you find 





fun out of doors in spring and summer. The books are illus- 
Fascinating things to watch in the world trated with many 
of flowers and birds and all kinds of sug- drawings. 

gestions to guide you on your walks dur- For ages 8-12 

ing these exciting seasons. Each, $1.50 














THE MACMILLAN COMPANY — NEW YORK | 


























MEXICO 


# {| ITS HISTORY AND FOLKLORE 
IN TWO IMPORTANT NEW 
: YOUNG SCOTT BOOKS 





_ for boys 


TARRY 


AND THE = || Cortez & the Conquest of Mexico 


UNDERSEA 
RAIDER 


By WALTER FARLEY =. 
“= ‘The exciting adventures of an =: 
-. American naval officer’s son in =: 
2: Hawaii just before and after the =: 
# attack on Pearl Harbor. $1.75 3 


JUNEAU, | 





throw of Aztec civilization by a 
handfull of Spaniards, told by 
Bernal Diaz, soldier of Cortez, and 
illustrated with 16th century Aztec 
Age 12 up, $2.50 


An eye-witness narrative of the over- 


drawings. 





The Boy Who Could Do Anything 


The spirit of lazy laughing Mexico 
in twenty-four typical folk tales 
beautifully told by Anita Brenner 
and illustrated in color by Jean 
Charlot. Age 7 up, $2.50 





William R. Scott, Inc., New York City 


Free illustrated catalogue on request. 













story of a city-bred American boy on his 
own in the Alaskan wilderness, with only _7 
a huge sleigh dog to guide and protect (Js 
him. $2.00, ss 





















The Book of the Year for all 
Boys and Girls Who Like Dogs 


The True Story of Sala 


by Margaret L. Suckley and 
Alice Dalgliesh 


Fala is President Roosevelt's pet Scotty. 
This is the story of his life from the 
time he was a pup to his days in the 
White House at Washington. You'll like 
every word of it—and every picture. 


Illustrated with photographs and, } 
with drawings by E. N. Fairchild 4 


at your bookstore $1.75 
Published by CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS ” 








South America’s most distinguished artist 
does a notable book for children about Brazil 


MARIA ROSA 


by Vera Kelsey 
Illustrated by Candido Portinari 


Ca was coming and Maria 
Rosa was too young to go! Foot- 


bring together the young people of 
the two Americas. $2.00 





ball, anteaters, even a circus did not 
interest her at all. Tosee King Momo 
was all Maria wanted in the world. 
The daily and carnival adventures 
of this little Brazilian girl, captured 
in pictures of vibrant life and color 
by Candido Portinari, will go far to 


ROCKWELL KENT says: ‘‘Candido 
Portinari seems to have the power 
and imagination to re-enter child- 
hood. Children and Portinari’s art 
are made for one another, and chil- 
dren will understand and be de- 
lighted by the pictures Portinari has 
drawn for them.”’ 


JUNIOR BOOKS « Doubleday, Doran * Garden City, N. Y. 
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ail Give Your Child the Right 
Tools ... and He Will Make 


His Dreams Come 


TRUE 





‘ 


weet 





K NOWLEDGE 


Chiidhood’s Best Tool and Treasure 


HE best tool of all is knowledge. With 

knowledge your child can make his dreams 
come true. The Book of Knowledge is bringing 
pleasure to millions of homes today. A help in 
school work, a constant source of inspiration 
and information from earliest years—this is 
what The Book of Knowledge means to its 
owners all over the world. 

Where does the day begin? Why is the sky 
blue? These and hundreds of other questions 
that interest children are answered in this 
wonderful work. If yéur child’s questions are 
answered interestingly, learni is fun—it 
makes growing up in an adult world an exciting 
challenge. If, on the other hand, questions are 
ignored or answered in language too difficult 
he feels that learning is boring. He tires of 


The Grolier Society 
2 West 45th Street 
New York, New York 


pictures from The Book of Knowledge. 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Ee a re children in my family, ages ........ 
Will you please send, without cost or obligation, 2 copy of the 
beautiful booklet, ‘‘Aladdin’s Lamp,” containing pages and 


studies and loses that vital spark of interest 
that leads to success. 

Equip your boy or girl now with the interest 
and enthusiasm they will carry all through life. 
In a changing world self-confidence and leader- 
ship that come from sound thinking can be 
theirs always. The Book of Knowledge will be 
ed greatest ally in this important task. 

ritten by men’and women who understand 
and love children, this story of world-knowl- 
3° put in the words children know. 

plan of the book, divided into 17 t 
departments, open wide the door on all p 
of life which children should know. 15,000 
pictures, many in color and vure, attract 
and hold the interest, explain the te 








Enchanting Booklet 


ececccccccccccccens | *“‘ALADDIN’S LAMP” 


{ Your child will be delighted 
with the new beokiet, 

| *‘Aladdin’s Lamp’’, fall of 
interesting pages and color 


eee ee eee eee eeeeee | plates from The Book of 


Knowledge, Latest Re- 
vision. Mail coupon for your 


a ee ee 4 beautiful free copy today. 
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